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BOOK REVIEWS 



School Days of the Fifties: A True Story with Some Untrue Names of 
Persons and Places. With an Appendix containing an Autobiographical 
Sketch of Francis Wayland Parker. By William M. Giffin. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan Co. Pp. 137. 

This little book gives a graphic pen picture of our public schools as Mr. Giffin 
knew them in his boyhood "in the old stone schoolhouse in northern New York, 
near the banks of the beautiful St. Lawrence." It is an interesting story, involv- 
ing incidentally, an analysis of the motives and methods of teachers, good and 
bad, as teachers were before they had been reached by the transforming power of 
normal-school training. The book is reminiscent in style and abounds in anecdote 
and incident which show forth the thoughts and doings of lively boys and girls 
whose generally belligerent attitude toward teacher and school worked itself out 
in innumerable pranks. Mr. Giffin throws this picture of his youthful training 
up strongly against a background of the principles of teaching, and shows that 
many of the most serious difficulties of his early days might have been avoided 
if his teachers had been more careful students of childhood and less concerned 
with the intricacies of dry subject-matter. 

The autobiographical sketch of Colonel Parker gives an interesting glimpse of 
the schools at a still earlier period. The book is rich in suggestion and serves 
more than to amuse ; it furnishes to the serious-minded teacher much food for 
reflection. 

Wilbur S. Jackman 
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